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WILL LIBERAL EDUCATION 


SURVIVE?" 


Topay liberal education faces perhaps greater 
opportunity for reappraisal than it has had for 
a hundred years. We have been shocked by 
wartime adjustments which have taken half of 
our students out of their peacetime programs, 
and then have returned to us many hundreds 
for special wartime training. We have been 
forced to do many things which we should not 
have done voluntarily—to go on a 12-month 
year, to increase the number of contact hours, 
to accelerate the pace, to teach some subjects not 
heretofore considered in the realm of the col- 
leges, and to conform in a dozen details to the 
demands of the military authorities. 

But the war will end, and then what? Unless 
we give some thought to it, we shall go back to 
things as they were. We may do this anyway, 
but I propose that we take advantage of the 
upset conditions to examine critically some of 
our fundamental educational policies and pro- 
cedures so that the university in the future may 
develop by the direct and thoughtful action of 
the faculty of today, accepting the ways of the 
past only after careful consideration of their 
present-day validity. 

I am therefore proposing a number of ques- 
tions. I do not presume to know the answers. 


1 From an address to the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


By 
DEANE W. MALOTT 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF 


KANSAS 

Neither do I presume that these questions are 
new. I present them because they have to do 
with liberal education. If there is to be a 
resurgence of interest in the liberal arts, and I 
believe there inevitably will be, it will result 
from two important factors: first, the belief of 
men of affairs, increasingly voiced, in the need 
for broad education to solve the great and com- 
plex problems of the present day; and second, 
the leadership of liberal-arts faculties in ap- 
praising realistically their responsibilities and 
their opportunities. I believe the function of 
the liberal arts is to give a broad understanding 
of life and to prepare men and women with 
ability to meet life as individuals, as citizens, 
and, either in preprofessional training or in the 
various disciplines of the liberal-arts curricula, 
as self-supporting members of our economie 
society. The questions which follow are directed 
to the general problem of whether or not we can 
perform these tasks better, or more realistically. 
Why is English composition the only single 
course required of every student? Is it the only 
common denominator of life? Is it more im- 
portant than the ability to speak, or the ability 
to read? Can we build a sound democracy with- 
out assurance that every student shall under- 
stand American history and American govern- 
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ment? Are we meeting our responsibilities in 
graduating students into the most complex 
world we have ever faced without requiring 
some understanding of personal hygiene (a 
neglected study in most homes), of human rela- 
tions and the emotions and sentiments which 
dominate them, of the family and social organi- 
zation of which they must be a part? Is not 
general mathematics an integral part of the 
communications which today hold men together 
almost as much as does the spoken or written 
word? 

It may seem to some that the implications of 
these questions point toward a common fresh- 
man year, or a general college at the introduc- 
tory level, or less of an hors-d’oeuvre platter in 
the first two years. Perhaps they do; I leave 
that for you to decide. 

Should we not offer more general courses of 
wider scope, primarily for non-major students? 
Many fields.are unopened to them because in 
four short years they cannot cover all the fields. 
Why not a course in general biology? Is it a 
question of interdepartmental jealousies, or is 
it a fundamental difficulty in covering the sub- 
ject, or is no one qualified to teach such a 
course? Why is there no single course in home 
management, enabling women students easily, 
without prerequisite or without taking several 
courses, to learn something of the important 
tasks in gracious living which are so normally 
the dominating activity and responsibility of 
women in later life? If we agree that a funda- 
mental purpose of the liberal arts is to fit people 
for life, as apart from life’s vocational aspects, 
why do we not have a major in American life 
or American civilization, cutting across the ex- 
isting departmental and group barriers, allow- 
ing for courses in American literature, American 
history, American government, and American 
social and economic organization? 

Can we do a better job of broadening the 
integration of work in the university? There 
are broad courses of social significance in the 
other divisions. Are there not excellent courses 
in the affiliated School of Religion which might 
be an integral part of liberal-arts work? Are 
there not courses of a non-technical nature in, 
for example, the Law School, or in the depart- 
ment of architecture, or in the department of 
design, which would broaden the program of 
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more college students were they to be intelli- 
gently suggested and woven into the college 
programs? 

In the field of pedagogical methods, I wonder 
if we are as alert and experimental as we might 
be. Why should the faculty not be constantly 
discussing, in its meetings, the methods of pre- 
senting the subject matter of the various disci 
Would not individual faculty members 
derive stimulating benefit from such diseus- 
Why do you seldom, if ever, visit each 
other’s classes? There is more than a suspicion 


plines? 
sions? 


that some of the nonecollegiate training pro- 
grams of the military services are doing a better 
job than we are in some of the fields of peda- 
gogy. At least, are we sure that we have the 
answers ? 

Can we give more attention actually to acquir- 
ing that subtle contact with students, both in 
class and out, which permits the teacher to in- 
spire, to lead, to stimulate, as well as to tell? 
In the field of English literature, are we engaged 
in stimulating a desire for reading for the joy 
of opening windows into the experiences of 
mankind? Do we, by overly stressed dissection 
and tortuous attention to minute details obstruct 
students from the pleasure of literature? Is 
this an avoidable criticism? 

What is the objective of language teaching? 
If it is to master a language, we attain the ob- 
jective in too few instances. Do we stultify the 
students’ desire to learn by taking them through 
the detailed rigors of declension and correct 
Is the subject matter of introdue- 
tory language courses of the sort to show the 
value and usefulness of the language? Why 
start with the details of grammar? If a student 
embarks on a language study, how far should he 
be required to go? There is a growing interest 
in these questions and there are interesting at- 
tempts at solution in some institutions. 

There is also a growing interest in visual 
How may we more effectively use 


grammar? 


education. 
visual education? 

Can we better the system of student advising? 
Should students meet oftener with their advis- 
ers? Should we have a small corps of advisers, 
chosen because of their abilities to work with 
individual students, who will keep intimately 
informed about the curricula and course con- 
tents, and give time, perhaps with lighter teach- 
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ing loads, to frequent conferences with advisees? 
[ stress again the fact that we are not graduat- 
ing seniors, or mathematics majors, or journal- 
ists, but human beings, each a separate experi- 
ment in living, each with a different inheritance, 
a separate personality, with varying capabilities 
and interests. They will be occupying our desks 
and earrying on our tasks in a few short years. 

The consideration of this brief catechism will 
suggest other and possibly more important 
queries. I offer these questions in no spirit of 
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criticism, but with a very humble pride in the 
faculty and the work which each is doing. I 
have no fear whatever of change. I have nd 
fear on the other hand of defending the tried 
methods and procedures of our organization and 
pedagogy. I do have grave fear of continuation 
by default; of the substitution of habit for in- 
quiry and debate; of vested interest and self- 
seeking departmental alignments; and of lack 
of realistic thinking in the search for solutions 
to present-day academic problems. 





THE NEA MEETINGS, PITTSBURGH, 
JULY 47 


CONTINUANCE of wartime restrictions upon 
civilian travel holds the National Education 
Association for a second year to an abridged 
session of its annual cogvention. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly will meet to transact busi- 
Business sessions 
of most of the 30 departments will also be held. 
An attendance of fewer than 2,000 is expected. 

Attention will be given to certain critical 
topies of concern to the profession, including 
proposals for adjustments in postwar education 
in the United States and for the creation of an 
international ageney of education which will 
make a contribution toward the establishment 
and maintenance of ‘permanent peace. 


ness in Pittsburgh, July 4-7. 


Francis P. Gaines, president, Washington and 
Lee University (Lexington, Va.), will discuss the 
new emphasis upon education growing out of 
the wartime experiences of the schools and col- 
leges. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, who was a member of the delega- 
tion appointed by the Department of State to 
collaborate with the London Conference of Al- 
lied Ministers of Education, will report the work 
of that conference and describe the responsibili- 
ties of education for improving international 
understanding. Other speakers at the six ses- 
sions of the assembly include Mabel Studebaker, 
president, Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Martin P. Moe, executive secretary, Montana 
Edueation Association; Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, 
author ‘and lecturer, Washington (D. C.); War- 
ren K. Atherton, national commander, Amer- 
jean Legion; Mrs. William A. Hastings, presi- 
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dent, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president, NEA; 
Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education; Ben M. Cherrington, chairman, Com- 
mittee on International Relations, NEA; and 
A. J. Stoddard, chairman, Educational Policies 
Commission. Program arrangements are under 
the direction of President Joynes. 

The principal business to come before the 
assembly includes completion of plans for a five- 
year program of expansion, the aims of which 
were summarized in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 1. 

Other business includes the increase of dues 
from $2.00 to $3.00, provisions for more fre- 
quent meetings of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee, and an intensified program of action 
for the united profession. 

The Representative Assembly adjourns on 
Thursday, July 6. The following day will be 
devoted to a Leaders’ Conference at which group 
diseussions will be held by: (1) presidents of 
loeal associations; (2) presidents of state asso- 
ciations; (3) secretaries of state associations; 
(4) NEA state directors; and (5) state super- 
intendents. 


THE HOOD COLLEGE MEETING OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 

AN outgrowth of the meetings at Harpers 
Ferry (W. Va.) last September (see SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 23, 1943), the Inter- 
national Educational Assembly again convened, 
this time at Hood College (Frederick, Md.), 
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during the week of June 5. Thirty-two repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations and their asso- 
ciates were in attendance. 

Features of the meeting were: the first ex- 
tended report ol the reeent London Conference 
of Allied Ministers of ScHOOL 
AND Society, June 3), presented by Ralph E. 


Education (see 
Turner, a representative of the Department of 
State at the London econterence; a report on 
proposed changes in English education by Ken- 
neth Lindsay, Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Edueation; and addresses by James Mar- 


shall, chairman, American Association for an 
International Office of Education, former presi- 
dent, New York City Board of Education, who 
held that the United States “should not be timid” 
in assuming international educational responsi- 
bilities, and by Alexander Meiklejohn, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, University of Wiseon- 
sin, who represented the American Association 
for Adult Education, and who expressed the be- 
lief that an international agency of adult edu- 
eation would be more effective, at the outset at 
least, than an that 
would attempt to control education on the lower 


international organization 
age levels. 

The assembly adopted a statement of “min- 
imum esentials for a world-wide educational pro- 
gram,’ which was summarized as follows by 
Benjamin Fine in a dispatch to The New York 
Times, June 11: 

(1) The proper aim of education is the develop- 
ment of a free man. 

(2) Everyone should be educated. 

(3) Opportunities for advanced education should 
be numerous and justly distributed. 

(4) Learning is a lifelong obligation. 

(5) There should be complete freedom to learn. 

(6) Edueation should enrich human personality. 

(7) Edueation should develop economie com- 
petence. 

(8) Edueation is concerned with the development 
of character. 

(9) Edueation should develop international un- 


derstanding. 


LIBRARIANS PREPARE FOR THE MOST 
IMPORTANT OF THE CIVILIAN 
TASKS THAT LIE AHEAD 
SomE of the problems that peace and demobili- 
zation will bring to the American people are at 
least dimly foreshadowed by the difficulties that 
have accompanied the laying off of workers in 
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the few war plants, the produets of which haye 
Apparently the 
problems have so far been quickly and satisfac- 


now met all predictable needs. 


torily solved, but, when similar dislocations are 
multiplied by thousands of eases involving many 
millions of workers, the situation is likely to be- 
come acutely serious on a nation-wide scale. 

It is clear that an educational problem of large 
magnitude is here involved, and it is the indi 
eated task of educational statesmanship to pre- 
That states- 
manship of this type will not be lacking in at 


pare without delay for its solution. 


least one of the major fields of education is eyi- 
denced by a two-page manifesto, “Demobiliza- 
tion and the Library,” recently issued by the 
American Library Association. It reads in part 
as follows: 


For the second time in 25 years the American 
publie library faces the opportunity to render a na 
tional service through its participation in the proce 
esses of demobilization and readjustment. Twenty- 
five years ago it sought to make its contribution to 
that process mainly in increased book supply and 
in the expansion of its organized facilities to meet 
the educational and vocational needs of the return- 
ing servicemen. Out of these needs and the efforts 
to fulfill them grew the adult-education movement. 


Today the public library is convinced that to meet 
its responsibilities it must enter into more active 
and dynamic participation in the large and complex 
task that confronts the nation. It must become the 
information center of its community ... for the pro- 
vision of guidance, direction, and counsel to the dis 
located men and women in their endeavor to accom- 
plish their own reorientation—industrial, economic, 
and cultural... . 

We are now in the first period of demobiliza 

More than a million men and women have 
been discharged from the armed forces. Thousands 
of workers lose or leave their jobs every week. The 
second period will begin when the war ends in 
It will bring increasing discharges and 
dislocations. When the enemy is defeated in the 
Orient and South Pacific, the postwar period will 
be upon us, and dislocations will reach enormous 


tion. 


Europe. 


proportions. 

Industry itself will go through what may prove 
to be its greatest transition. ... 

Alert librarians have already begun to assist in 
readjustment, not only because of present needs, 
but to gain experience for the much bigger job 
which lies ahead. . . 
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The library staff and the library trustees must 
first inform themselves about the facts and prob- 
abilities of demobilization of the armed forces and 
war workers and about the reconversion of industry. 

Through its staff the library must help to 
organize the community’s total resources. . 

For its own information as well as for the use of 
others, the library must assemble government an- 
nouncements, bills, hearings, and the plans of labor 
and industry, of national and local agencies, and of 
other communities. It must establish and main- 
tain contacts with local officials of Selective Service, 
U. 8. Employment Service, and other national and 
community agencies. ... 

Information Service. The library must supply 
information and printed materials on all agencies 
serving veterans and war workers in any way—their 
locations, hours, and the nature of their services. 
It must give information and materials on job op- 
portunities, training requirements, and training 
agencies; on personal development, family adjust- 
ment, social and civie obligations, and psycholog- 
ical problems. It must also supply information and 
materials on industrial trends, population shifts, 
distribution problems, and other factors that affect 
markets. 

Educational Service. The library will recognize 
and encourage the inevitable expansion of interest 
in self-education. It must increase, extend, and 
sharpen its educational and cultural services through 
individual reading guidance, reading and study pro- 
grams, discussion groups, films, and by reference 
and introduction to similar activities conducted 
under other auspices. 

Public Relations. Through competent field work- 
ers, paid or volunteer, and through publicity, the 
library will make it difficult for any member of the 
community to remain unaware of its expanded in- 
formational and educational services. 


The manifesto was authorized by a group in- 
cluding Althea H. Warren, Carl Vitz, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, and Carl B. Roden in conference with 
other ALA officers, librarians, and adult-educa- 
tion specialists following the Chicago Regional 
Institute on Demobilization and Readjustment. 


SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE TO 
BECOME PART OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 


On July 1, Santa Barbara State College will 
be incorporated into the University of Cali- 
fornia under the name of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. Plans are being made to “maintain and 
improve the college so that it may, like other 
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parts of the university, be an institution of 
which the people of California ean be justly 
proud.” 

Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the uni- 
versity, said that, in taking this action, the 
Regents of the university “are carrying out the 
terms of the act passed by the 1943 Legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Earl Warren on 
June 8, 1943, whereby Santa Barbara State 
College was abolished, and the Regents were 
authorized to establish, within a period of two 
years, a branch of the university in its stead.” 

The college will not be patterned after any 
other unit of the university, but “will express its 
own individuality and have its own admission 
requirements, which will go into effect on July 1, 
1945.” In the interim the present requirements 
will be maintained. 

In accordance with the successful precedent 
set in 1919, when the Los Angeles State Normal 
School became a part of the university, an Ad- 
visory Administrative Board will aid in estab- 
lishing administrative policies for the college 
and its integration with the university as a 
whole. Those who have been appointed are 
George P. Adams, dean, College of Letters and 
Science (Berkeley) ; Gordon S. Watkins, dean, 
College of Letters and Science (Los Angeles) ; 
George D. Louderback, professor of geology 
(Berkeley) ; J. Harold Williams, director, sum- 
mer session (Berkeley and Los Angeles); and 
William G. Young, head of the department of 
chemistry. 

The college will continue as a four-year, 
undergraduate institution, offering work leading 
both to the B.A. degree and general teaching 
credentials and to the degree, Bachelor of Ap- 
plied Science, for students specializing in indus- 
trial arts, home economies, music, art, and phys- 
ical education. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY’S FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRAM FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
A PRESS release from the Department of 
Public Information, Cornell University, sum- 
marizes as follows a statement on the five-year 
program for the preparation of secondary- 
school teachers at the university which ap- 
peared recently in Educational Administration 

and Supervision: 
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... The new program was first adopted ... in 
February, 1938, and went into effect in the fall of 
1929. It had three aims: 
1. Preparation of teachers with such under- 
standing of American life that they are able to 
contribute to its improvement. 

2: Development of a more functional type of 
secondary school that would develop desired abili- 
ties more effectively in young people. 

3. Development of ability to practice a profes- 
sion successfully. Here it was recognized that a 
teacher must not merely know subject matter but 
be able to present it for effective learning by 
pupils. 

In seeking to achieve these aims, the Cornell pro- 
gram includes, in addition to extensive preparation 
in the teacher’s field of instruction and in general 
subjects, both preprofessional and professional stud- 
ies, the former in the freshman and sophomore 
years, and the latter in the last three years, at the 
end of which the degree of Master of Education is 
conferred. 

A background in social studies and science is 
given the first two years before the student goes 
into professional courses, which include educational 
psychology, social foundations of education, appren- 
tice teaching, special problems in teaching, and phi- 
losophy of education. 

Supplementing this work are certain participation 
activities in which students actually observe, teach, 
and get practical experience in city publie schools 
and central rural schools. 

Guidance and selection of the prospective teacher 
is a continuous process from the first to the 


last year, and students must demonstrate their 


qualifications for teaching. Teacher-education is 


regarded as a responsibility of the entire univer- 


Ls See 


The report of the program, by Emery N. 
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Ferris, professor of rural education; M. Lovell 
Hulse, assistant professor of education; R. M. 
Stewart, professor of rural education, New York 
State College of Agriculture; and Julian FE. 
Butterworth, director, School of Edueation, was 
prepared for comparison with other training 
courses and for the exchange of experiences wit} 
other institutions. 


THE TEXAS SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


T. D. Brooks, dean, School of Arts and Sci 
ences, Agricultural and Mechanieal College of 
Texas (College Station), and secretary of the 
Texas School Administration Conference, has 
sent to ScHooL AND Society the following an 
nouncement: 


Wartime conditions affecting the schoolmen ot 
the state and the accelerated program and wai 
training programs in effect at the... college caused 
the Texas School Administration Conference to be 
not held in 1942 and 1943. 


Committee has voted with conviction that the con 


However, the Exeeutive 
ference is needed this summer, and the dates, June 
26-29, have been fixed for the meeting. 


E. H. Poteet, superintendent of schools, Har 
Eight 
annual meetings, each lasting about a week, have 


lington, is chairman of the conference. 
been held. “One hundred or more schoolmen are 
in continuous attendance, the total registration 
usually reaching more than double that number.” 
Guidance and health programs, school finance, 
the place of the schools in postwar planning, and 
college entrance will be among the panel discus- 
sions at the forthcoming meeting. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

SamugEL E. ALLEN, professor emeritus of 
Ameriean Williams College (Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.), has been appointed head- 
master, Pine Cobble School, Ine. (Williams- 
town), to sueceed Raven O. Dodge, who has 


literature, 


resigned to accept the headmastership of an- 
other private school as yet unannounced. 
FREDERICK DE WOLF PINGREE will assume the 


headmastership of Carteret School for Boys 


(West Orange, N. J.), July 1, sueceeding Roy 
S. Clayeomb, acting headmaster. The sehool re- 
cently acquired new facilities on the former 
Loree estate and plans certain expansions. 

Doris L. Crockett, former registrar and 
recently a member of the administrative staff of 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has been 
appointed dean of the college. Mary Theresa 
Seudder, also a member of the administrative 
staff, continues as dean of women. 


EuizABETH Hoop, assistant dean of women, 
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Grove City (Pa.) College, has been appointed 
to the deanship to sueceed Marguerite Appleton, 
who resigned, June 1. 


Wisert Scort Ray, professor of psychology, 
Hillsdale (Mich.) College, was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of psy- 
chology, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Emory P. Starke, associate professor of 
mathematies, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.), has been named acting head of 
the department to succeed Richard Morris, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who will retire, July 1. 
The retirement of Dr. Morris as head of the 
department of mathematics, New Jersey College 
for Women, and the appointment of his sue- 
cessor in that post, Cyril A. Nelson, were re- 
ported in ScHoou AND Society, June 3. 

KENNETH R. Marvin, associate professor of 
technical journalism, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), has 
been named acting head of the department to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to 
Charles E. Rogers, who will spend the next 
three quarters in study at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Hersert R. HAMLEY, professor of education, 
University of London, who has spent the past 
three years in educational work in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Iraq, and Turkey, has returned to his post 
in London. During the year he spent in Iraq, 
he was “educational adviser to the government, 
with the special task of reorganizing the educa- 
tional system of the country,’ according to a 
report in Teachers College Record, June. — 


Foster RueA DULLES, visiting professor of 
history, the Ohio State University, has been 
appointed to the staff of Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) to give two courses, “Prob- 
lems of the Pacific” and “Problems of Amer- 
ican Democracy,” next term. Dr. Dulles will 
also serve as a consultant for the annual con- 
ference of the New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil for a Durable Peace to be held at the univer- 
sity, July 26-31. 

Epaar C. Tayior, headmaster, Taylor School 
(St. Louis), and former member of the staff of 
the department of English, Washington Univer- 
sity, will return to the university next year to 
give a new course, “The Great Books—Master- 
pieces of Literature.” 
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ALTA GuSsAR has been appointed eurator of 
the Boas Memorial Collection in the library of 
Northwestern University. The university re- 
cently acquired the collection of books and re- 
prints that constituted the working library of 
the late Franz Boas, professor emeritus of an- 
thropology, Columbia University, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 
2, 1943. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Association for Adult Education 
held in New York City, May 17, election of the 
following officers was announced: Lyman Bry- 
son, educational director, Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System, Inc., president; the Reverend M. M. 
Coady, director of extension, St. Francis Xavier 
University (Antigonish, Nova Seotia), John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and Ralph Ulveling, librarian, Detroit Publie 
Library, vice-presidents; Jennie M. Flexner, 
readers’ adviser, New York Public Library, see- 
retary; and James Creese, vice-president, Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), 
treasurer. William M. Cooper, director of ex- 
tension, Hampton Institute (Va.), and George 
B. Zehmer, director of extension, University of 
Virginia, were elected to three-year terms on the 
Executive Board; Edmund de S. Brunner, pro- 
fesor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Ralph MeCallister, director, 
Adult Education Council of Chicago, were re- 
elected to similar terms of office. 

OrFicers of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South elected at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the association are as follows: 
Walter R. Agard, professor of Greek, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, president; A. P. Hamilton, 
dean of freshmen, Millsaps College (Jackson, 
Miss.), vice-president; and Norman J. DeWitt, 
assistant professor of classics, Washington Uni- 
versity, secretary-treasurer. Eugene Tavenner, 
profesor of Latin and Greek, Washington Uni- 
versity, was reappointed editor of The Classical 
Journal. A. Pelzer Wagener, professor of an- 
cient languages, College of William and Mary 
(Williamsburg, Va.); Dorranee S. White, as- 
sociate professor of classical languages, the 
State University of Iowa; and Lenore Gewecke, 
of Milwaukee, were appointed members of a 
newly constituted Committee on Educational 
Poliey. 
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Guy BENTON JOHNSON, professor of sociol- 
ogy, the University of North Carolina, was re- 
cently elected executive director of the Southern 
Regional Council, an organization “for the im- 
provement of economic, civil, and racial eondi- 
tions in the South, in the endeavor to promote 
a greater unity ...; to attain through research 
and action programs the ideals and practices 
of equal opportunity for all peoples in the 
region; to reduce race tension . . .; to develop 
and integrate leadership ...; and to co-operate 
with local, state, and regional agencies .. . in 
the attainment of the desired objectives.” Ira 
B. Reid, professor of sociology, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, is associate director. 


Dan W. Dopson, assistant professor of edu- 
cational sociology, New York University, was 
appointed executive director of Mayor La 
Guardia’s Committee on Unity, May 12. The 
committee works with officials whose duties in- 
volve racial and religious groups in New York 
City. 

NEWLY appointed members of the Book Com- 
mittee of The Key Reporter, a volunteer group 
concerned with guiding the reading selections 
of the members of Phi Beta Kappa, are as 
follows: Bennett Cerf, editor for Random 
House; Kenneth B. Murdock, book-review 
editor, The New England Quarterly; and 
Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor, The New 
York Times. The other members are Irita Van 
Doren, literary editor, The New York Herald 
Tribune, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author. 


Don L. Essex, chief, bureau of instructional 
supervision, New York State Edueation Depart- 
ment, has been appointed director, division of 
school buildings and grounds, retroactive to 


April 1, 1944. 


Caro LANE, assistant professor of health and 
physical education, Louisiana State University, 
has been granted leave of absence to serve as 
acting state supervisor of health and physical 
education during the absence of Lieutenant 
(j. g-) H. Alvin Brown, who is on duty in the 
Navy. 

Tue District of Columbia Board of Education 
recently announced the reappointment of three 
of its members for a term of three years: Robert 
A. Maurer, who has served for several years as 
vice-president ; James A. Gannon, the only phy- 
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sician on the board; and Velma G. Williams, 
who was first appointed in 1939. 


CLARENCE Moore, a teacher in the public 
schools of Fredericktown (Mo.), has been 
elected to the superintendency of schools in 
Madison County, Mo. 

Howarp 8. McDonatp, deputy superintend- 
ent of schools, San Franciseo (Calif.), has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Salt Lake 
City, to succeed the late L. John Nuttall, Jr. 
He will assume his duties, July 1. 

THE University of Minnesota will retire the 
following members of its staff, June 30: Haldor 
B. Gislason, head of the community-service de- 
partment, General Extension Division; William 
A. Riley, head of the division of entomology and 
economic zoology; Carl Otto Rosendahl, head 
of the department of botany; Louallen F. Miller, 
professor of physies; and Clinton R. Stauffer, 
professor of geology. 

Mary B. Eyre, professor of psychology, 
Seripps College (Claremont, Calif.), will retire, 
July 1, after thirteen years as head of the divi- 
sion of psychology. Miss Eyre will continue to 
give a course in psychology and child growth 
and development at Claremont Colleges, the 
graduate school of the associated colleges. 


ANGELINE Woop, since 1921 professor of 
home economies, Hastings (Nebr.) College, be- 
“ame professor emeritus early in June. 

ALBERT W. Hunt, who has completed thirty- 
six years of service at Milton (Mass.) Academy, 
twenty-two of which were spent as housemaster 
of Woleott House, will retire at the close of the 
academie year. 

HeLEN RutH HENDERSON, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Virginia State Department 
of Public Instruction, has resigned to accept a 
post with the personnel department of the Ten- 
nessee-Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 

LronarD J. HAASE, superintendent of schools, 
Lee County (Iowa), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

Norton ADAMS Kent, founder of the depart- 
ment of physics, Boston University, died, June 
5, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Kent had 
served as assistant (1901-03), Yerkes Observa- 
tory (Chicago), and as professor of physics 
(1903-06), Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
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Ind.), before going to Boston University in the 
latter year as assistant professor of physics. 
He became a full professor in 1910 and served 
as director of the department from 1910 until 
his retirement, 1942. For the past two years he 
had been visiting professor of physics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

MILTON SCHWARTZ, since 1929 an instructor 
in Romance languages, City College (New 
York), died, June 5, at the age of thirty-five 
years. 

FREDERICK GREGORY REYNOLDS, professor 
emeritus of mathematics, City College (New 
York), died, June 8. Dr. Reynolds, who was 
seventy-two years old at the time of his death, 
had served in the professorship at City College 
from 1891 until his retirement, 1943. 

Morton CuHuRCHILL Mort-Smitu, physicist 
and staff writer for Science Service, Ine., died, 
June 9, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Mott- 
Smith had taught in Colby College (Waterville, 
Me.) and the George Washington University be- 
fore joining the staff of Science Service. 
Coming Events 

THE 12th annual conference of the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress will be held on the 
campus of Wellesley College, June 30-July 14. 
“Tssues of Democracy in the Presidential Elee- 
tion” is the topic to be discussed under the lead- 
ership of J. Stewart Burgess, chairman of the 
department of sociology, Temple University 
(Philadelphia) ; among others to be heard are 
Clyde R. Miller, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
James Yen, Chinese educator; Margaret Mead, 
director, Wellesley School of Community Af- 
fairs; and David Lewis, national secretary, Ca- 
nadian Commonwealth Federation. 

TEN conferences dealing with “vitally impor- 
tant problems of practical significance to educa- 
tional workers” will be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the summer session, July 3—Au- 
gust 11. Educators from all parts of the United 
States and from some foreign countries will par- 
ticipate in the discussions, which will cover all 
phases of education “from the cradle through 
college.” 

Honors and Awards 

AT the 80th commencement of Gallaudet Col- 

lege (Washington, D. C.), June 3, honorary 
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degrees were conferred upon Henry A. Perkins, 
professor of physics, Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.), and president, Board of Directors, 
American School for the Deaf (Hartford), who 
was given the degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, 
and upon Harry Best, professor of sociology, 
University of Kentucky, and author of ‘“Deaf- 
ness and the Deaf in the United States,”’ who re- 
ceived the degree, Doctor of Letters. ScHooL 
AND SOCIETY is indebted to Sam B. Craig, prin- 
cipal, Kendall School for the Deaf (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), for this item. 


J. WiiuiaM Fuupsricut, Congressman from 
the third Arkansas district, 
Alumni Award for Achievement in Law at the 
123d 
Washington 
awards were as follows: Robert L. Haycock, 


was given the 


annual commencement of the George 


University. Other recipients of 
superintendent of schools, District of Columbia, 
Alumni Award for Achievement in Edueation; 
Richard M. Hewitt, chief of publications for 
the Mayo Clinie (Rochester, Minn.), Alumni 
Award for Achievement in Medical Journalism; 
William S. James, chief engineer, Studebaker 
Corporation of America, Alumni Award for 
Achievement in Science; and Ruth O’Brien, 
chief, Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Alumni Award for 
Achievement in Consumers’ Problems. 


RoLanD HAYES, internationally known Negro 
tenor, was awarded the honorary degree, Doctor 
of Humanities, at the commencement of the 
West Virginia State College (Institute), May 
28. 


On May 3, a Liberty ship was named for the 
late William E. Ritter, professor emeritus of 
zoology, University of California, whose death 
on January 10 was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 15. 


A CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE was bestowed on 
the Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
(Houghton), June 8, “in recognition of meri- 
torius service rendered to the Army Air Forces 
Training Command during World War II.” The 
award is signed by Lieutenant General B. K. 
Yaunt, Army Air Forces Training Command. 
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ACCORDING to a release sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 16, by Kathleen Tully, of the 
College News Service, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, the college is the “first to be awarded prize 
books by the American Delegation of the French 
National Committee of Liberation, to be given 
to three seniors for outstanding work in French 
during their four college years. By French eus- 


tom, the three highest-ranking seniors are pre- 
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sented books as prizes for their work, at gradu- 


ation time.” The recipients were Marjolaine 
Keough, Holyoke; Jane V. Moriarty, Chicopee 


Falls; and Annette Bousquet, Springfield. 


Other Items 

THE name of the College of Marshall (Tex.) 
has been changed to East Texas Baptist College, 
and plans are being initiated to place the cur 
riculum on a four-year basis. 


Shorter Papers... 





DESTINATION, SUCCESS! 

.. and, therefore, I wish to point out that many 
young men who are maladjusted and are, seemingly, 
misfits can be developed into useful and happy 
members of society by the proper utilization and 
development of their aptitudes, capacities, and... 

Doctor Norman Wood smiled inwardly as he 
listened to the address being delivered by Pro- 
fessor James Down at the Conference on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. It seemed incredible that not 
so many years before this speaker was on the 
verge of losing his position in a business office 
because as his employer insisted vehemently, “he 
was a ‘dyed-in-the-wool’ Red and a_trouble- 
maker.” 

Doctor Wood recalled the day that he met 
Jim Down for the first time. Doetor Wood was 
visiting the advertising office of his old friend 
and former colleague, when he observed the tall, 
spare, shaggy-haired young man as he moved 
from desk to desk pointing to “The Dregs of 
Society” in You Today, a notoriously radical 
publication. He had an eager, sensitive face. 
Doctor Wood was attracted to him immediately 
by his likeable demeanor. He approched Jim 
Down quietly. 

“T see you are greatly interested in reforming 
society,” began Doetor Wood in an offhand 
manner. 

“Sure I am,” answered Jim explosively. “But 
what’s the use? The only way we fellows will 
ever have a chance to get anywhere in this world 
as it is today is through a revolution—a com- 
plete social revolution.” 

“We can’t be too sure of that, can we, Jim?” 
The Doctor noted now that Jim had intelligent, 
widely set, blue eyes. “Your remedy for the ills 


1 This is the report of an actual ‘‘case study,’’ 
except that names have been changed and one event 
modified.—A UTHOR. 


of society is drastic, I would say. A study of 
the past has taught us that social revolution has 
not always been the most effective method of ap- 
proach. Do you do a great deal of reading, 
Jim?” 

“Well, yes, I do,” confided Jim, “but there are 
so many articles and books on the subject that 
sometimes I find myself confused and unable 
to make head or tail out of the whole business.” 

“We are all a bit confused,” replied Doctor 
Wood with a friendly smile. The boy wasn’t as 
gullible as he had thought. “That is the reason 
why we have educational institutions—to direct 
our reading so that we may develop a broad 
foundation upon which to base logical conclu- 
sions.” 

“Yes, that’s right, I suppose,’ 
the young man hopelessly and a little resent- 
fully. “But what about us boys who are inter- 
ested in becoming better informed and want to 
do something about it but who ean never get into 
college? Now, I had only two years of high 
school. I guess I have no ability and I’m just 
out of luck like the rest of them.” 

“No, Jim, you’re not out of luck.” Doctor 
Wood strove not to show his interest in the 
young man. “There are many boys who have 
ability but who haven’t had the opportunity to 
develop and expand their aptitudes. These boys 
tend to be social misfits, but when properly 
directed become useful and happy members of 
society. I'll tell you what, Jim. Why not 
come down and have dinner with me some night 
next week? We can have a talk and perhaps 
work out a plan of attack. What do you say?” 

“Really, Doctor Wood? I’d like that. But 
won’t I be wasting your time?” 

“Wasting?” repeated the doctor, giving Jim 
a quick, searching glance. That boy has what it 


’ acknowledged 
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takes. “No, Jim. We may both profit by it. 
Well, let’s make it Wednesday night at six in 
my office.” 

“Okay, Doctor Wood. I'll be seeing you 
Wednesday night,’ assured Jim, returning to 
his work. 

The following week Jim Down kept his ap- 
pointment with Doctor Wood. Jim was some- 
what ill at ease at first. Their earlier conver- 
sation had induced him to examine and evaluate 
himself rather critically and had once again set 
fire to his hopes and his ambitions. During the 
course of the evening Jim “opened up” and 
talked frankly and freely. They diseussed his 
family background, his parents, his boyhood, his 
friends, and his job and immediate interests. 

“Certainly, Jim, your ambitions for further 
education and a career are not beyond your 
reach,” pointed out the Doctor refleetively. “Of 
It is a road 
paved with innumerable and unforeseen difficul- 
ties and disappointments. The self-discipline 
will be rigid—almost unbearable. But once you 
have begun to travel along this road turning 
back means utter failure. Yet this road leads 


course, it will not be an easy road. 


to suecess far beyond your fondest hopes. 
Then, Jim, remember this must be done at night 
since you will have to support yourself. Do you 
think you understand fully what you are under- 
taking ?” 

So together, Jim and Doctor Wood worked 
out a comprehensive plan for his continued edu- 
vation. This plan would lead him through the 
last two years of high school and into the uni- 
versity. Jim was eager and enthusiastic. He 
wanted to begin his studies at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


When Jim registered for the first courses his 
eagerness was reflected in the impossible schedule 
which he selected. Doctor Wood insisted that 
he reconsider his program with the thought of 
modifying it. 

“Take it easy, Jim. Follow a light program 
during this first year.” Doctor Wood didn’t 
wish to discourage Jim. “You will have to re- 
learn your study habits and your hours should 
be scheduled so that you will have sufficient time 
for your job, your classroom work, and your 
studying. You will need some leisure time, too. 
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Besides, by earrying a light program at the 
start, you will experience a measure of success 
and accomplishment and thereby build up a deep 
confidence in yourself.” 

During the next eight years Jim Down and 
Doctor Wood met frequently. 
many problems that came up unexpectedly. On 


There were so 


one occasion Jim lost his job through no fault 
of his. He was discouraged and ready to give 
up his studies. On another, the lack of social 
contacts and the gradual loss of companions dis- 
couraged him. All impelled him to reconsider 
the advisability of continuing his edueation. 
Then, too, there were many necessary changes 
in his immediate plans. However, Jim gradu- 
ally adjusted himself and he became absorbed 
in his school work to the exclusion of practically 
all other activities. 

In two years of intense and incredibly hard 
work Jim completed high school. 

“Well, Jim, you did it!” said Doetor Wood 
delightedly. “I’m certainly proud of you. You 
have found that will power ean be developed 
and is a grand asset. Your next task will be 
less difficult. Don’t you feel pleased with your 
progress thus far?” 

“Frankly, I do, Doctor Wood,” replied the 
young man, elated. “Many times I thought I’d 
never be able to do it. The strain was terrible 
but I’m glad I didn’t break. I believe I actu- 
ally enjoyed it! Now, what do you think of my 
going on to the university ?” 

The day that he was matriculated in the uni- 
versity Jim experienced one of the happiest 
days of his life. Doctor Wood, too, was proud 
of Jim’s achievement. 

Jim Down’s interest in society in general and 
in human beings increased gradually as he con- 
tinued in college. He achieved results well 
above average and he attracted the attention of 
his professors who inspired him to delve more 
deeply into this field of education. After a few 
years of study he was successful in obtaining 
employment in the children’s court. This work 
coupled with his studies served to lead him to 
do research in child delinquency. 

Jim Down received his bachelor’s degree, ful- 
filling the requirements entirely in the evening 
division. In June of the same year he was suc- 
cessful in passing the examinations and was ap- 
pointed chief probation officer of the children’s 
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court. His suecess as an effective case-worker 
and a sound organizer won him an enviable 
reputation. Thereafter, he entered the gradu- 
ate school to continue training in his chosen 
field. He was able to obtain better positions as 
his training became more specialized and as he 
earned more advanced degrees. Finally, when 
he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
a well known university invited James Down 
to accept a professorship at that institution. 
Doctor Wood was well pleased. Jim 
Down had “arrived.” 
J. RICHARD TOVEN 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF 
UNIVERSITY ADMISSIONS, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
AN UNFORTUNATE TREND IN 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
WE who have devoted our lives to teaching 
musi¢ to school children have learned to appre- 
ciate the great powers of music. I, for one, am 





convinced that good musie—and especially sym- 
phonic music—is one of the most powerful agen- 
cies to lift the souls of children and of men; to 
develop them into strong and expansive person- 
alities with a sane outlook on life; and to fill 
their hearts with loyalty and reverence for all 
the noble things for which America stands. And 
this I believe to be true not only in times of sor- 
row, but also in times of gladness; with the high 
and the low; the rich and the poor; today, yes- 
terday, and tomorrow; for, as it was yesterday 
and is today, music—the “flower-folded, golden- 
girdled, star-crowned Queen whose bridal beauty 
mortal eyes have never seen’’—will always be the 
same “invisible enchantress of the heart”; the 
same “mistress of charms that bring relief to 
sorrow, and to joy impart a heavenly tone that 
keeps it undefiled. . . .” 

This ts music. Spiritual music. The type of 
music that we as edueators should deem it our 
duty to propagate. Musie that cannot arouse 
feelings that are not humanly fine because it 
touches only the noblest of human emotions—the 
musie of Mozart and Haydn, of Bach and Bee- 
thoven, of Wagner and Liszt, of MacDowell and 
Deems Taylor. 

Unfortunately, a very different type of musie 
has been creeping into our publie schools lately. 
I refer to the so-called “swing musie.” 
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A trend that is cause for considerable concern 
is the tendency, which has become more and more 
prevalent, to promote and encourage in our high 
schools—and even in some of our junior high 
schools—the formation of “swing bands.” While 
the “swing band” probably fills a need in the 
social life of the school, it cannot possibly take 
the place of the legitimate school orchestra as a 
vehicle for developing in our children a love for 
and appreciation of the highest and noblest in 
music. Swing-band activities, therefore, should 
be limited purely to the purpose for which the 
organization is meant, namely, to furnish music 
for school dances. This, however, is not the case. 
Swing bands, in some of our schools, are exalted 
to the rank of concert organizations and per- 
mited to give assembly programs and to par- 
ticipate in various school affairs. Thus to a 
great majority of our pupils, “swing music” has 
become the only musie worthy of the name. 
They have become so fascinated by this type of 
musie that they have lost respect not only for 
good musie and for their classmates who belong 
to the regular school orchestras and bands, but 
also for the instructors who direct these organi- 
zations. To the “swing” addicts, serious music 
is, as they put it, “corny,” and meant for older 
“frogs” only. 

Another lamentable aspect of “concert swing 
bands” in our schools is that the acclaim they 
receive from their young audiences leads the 
students who compose them to believe them- 
selves accomplished musicians, indeed top-rank- 
ing musical stars. As a matter of fact, by true 
standards they are not musicians at all. They 
are mostly “fakers.” Most “swingsters” with 
whom I come in contact in the schools have no 
conception whatever of musical values. They 
produce the worst and most distorted qualities 
of tone, experience the greatest difficulty in read- 
ing even the simplest notation, and gloss over 
all the fine things that are conducive to a correct 
and inspiring rendition of music. 

In so far as “swing” is music, it will have 
musie’s power over human nature. Swing, too, 
expresses sheer feelings. But there are feelings 
and feelings, and it is this difference that must 
guide our judgment in selecting the music we 
want our pupils and students to hear. It is not 
a matter of the technical excellence or deficiency 
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of the music; it is only what music does to the 
listener that in this case must be considered. 

We all know that some feelings are humanly 
finer than others. Hate and rage, for instance, 
are feelings that are common to us all. We do 
not admire them and do our best to eradicate 
them. 

Swing music is passion of movement, passion 
itself, and arouses feelings that are primitively 
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Should we not be- 
come critical and Should 
we not encourage to the utmost the kind of musie 
that touches only the best of human emotions, 
and discourage that which expresses only the 


material in the individual. 
make distinctions? 


lowest types of feelings? 
Nino MARCELLI 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
San DigeGo (CALIF.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Correspondence ... 





A COMMENT ON “A COLLEGE DEGREE 
IN ONE YEAR” 
ENTERTAINING and instructive as Professor 
Porterfield’s paper (ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 4, 1944) is, it suggests the fallacy of 
considering education solely from the point of 
view of the “time-clock.” It is true that the 
author admits that he is concerned chiefly with 
“clock 
a college course,’ probably because “a college 
is run on business principles.” This is the at- 
titude I deplored in “Acceleration” (ScHOOL 
AND Society, January 15, 1944): “So com- 
pletely has the academic world taken on the 
aspect of the industrial, that administrators 
think of themselves as managers, of the fac- 
ulty as hired laborers (in no ideal vineyard), and 
of students as raw material to be turned into 
a finished product in record time.” 
Advocating a concentrated schedule which 
would “ring the death knell, or at least the 
eurfew,” on various extracurricular activities, 
Mr. Porterfield seems to maintain that the di- 
ploma “does not mention diversions; and the 


the and calendar element involved in 


employer, prospective or real, seems never to 
have heard of them.” Surely, at least the 
chance to participate in these various activities 
is implicit in the diploma—they help to dif- 
ferentiate between a college course and the same 
course heard over the radio (at the rate of 24 
hours a day, if Mr. Porterfield’s ideal should be 
realized), or taken by correspondence. And 
many an employer—even out of Wall Street— 
does pay attention to these activities, or “di- 
versions,” when he interviews students as pros- 
pective employees; he may even consider them 
more important than the classroom which has 
taught the student to study the idiosyncrasies 





of his instructor. (Even this may help when 
the student has to study his potential employer’s 
eccentricities. ) 

It is true that “the liberal-arts college is the 
last stronghold of humanism in the United 
States.” But it would cease to be liberal or 
artistic if it ran no shift 
changes. The students would not even have a 
chance to try to absorb the humanities fed them 
in an uninterrupted repast—they would become 
more like parrots and phonographs than ever. 
Tired, Mr. Porterfield admits, “but not so as 
to interfere with ... health.” Mental growth, 
thought, development of personality, do not 
seem to play a part in Mr. Porterfield’s schedule. 
Can it be that he wrote with irony, attacking 
those who hold the point of view he seems to 
endorse? Or does he think that a 
made education fits a machine-made era, about 
to dawn? 

Some years since, a distinguished educator 


on full time with 


machine- 


was moved to write in the Atlantic: “Speed 
and efficiency are both sterilizers, and nothing 
grows out of speed and efficiency that the spirit 
of man Another educator 
has spoken of the temerity of those who assume 


can live on at all.” 


that a certain amount of leisure is necessary to 
the production of thought, even of undergrad- 
uate thought. Mr. Porterfield gives the im- 
pression of one who feels that the sacred roll- 
sall is the cornerstone, foundation, and frame- 
work of our American educative process; that 
presence of body can make up for presence of 
mind; that the A.B. is solely a matter of hours 
and credits. 
Rosert WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE, 
NoRTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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INBREEDING IN NEGRO COLLEGE 
FACULTIES 

J. S. CLELAND’S article, “Inbreeding in Col- 
lege and University Faculties,’! sheds light on a 
problem that should command the serious at- 
tention of all those interested in the continued 
improvement of our schools. Although his 
study was limited to small colleges, the results 
are enlightening and of general value. The 
investigation is of particular importance to 
Negro institutions, since they are somewhat 
comparable in size, structure, and administra- 
tion to the small colleges and universities in- 
cluded by him. 

To a considerable extent, Negro colleges pre- 
sent a special situation. First, they are ex- 
tremely small in size, few having more than 700 
students. In the second place, they are seldom 
endowed, and their limited funds tempt them to 
exploit the newly graduated. Thirdly, they are 
usually conservative, and those who have come 
up within their folds are likely to seem more 
“suitable” prospective employees. 

In making this investigation, 47 colleges 
(more than 57 per cent of the 82 four-year col- 
leges in existence at the time) were surveyed. 
Information was taken from 1940 catalogs, ex- 
cept in two eases (Tuskegee Institute, 1939, and 
Allen University, 1941), in order to show a 
more normal situation than would exist at the 
present time. The number of graduates on the 
teaching staff of each college was compared to 
the total faculty to arrive at the percentage of 
inbreeding. Only bachelors’ degrees were taken 
into account, thus eliminating non-graduating 
alumni or those with graduate degrees (in the 
few institutions offering graduate work), and 
only members on the college faculty were con- 
sidered as eligible. 

The list of schools ineluded the following 28 
four-year liberal-arts colleges and universities: 
Allen University, Atlanta University, Clark Col- 
lege, Claflin College, Dillard University, Fisk 
University, Fort Valley State College, Howard 
University, Knoxville College, LeMoyne College, 
Lincoln University (Pa.), Livingstone College, 
Miles Memorial College, Morehouse College, 
Morgan State College, Morris Brown College, 
North Carolina College, Samuel Houston Col- 
lege, Shaw University, Spelman College, St. 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, 59: 193-195. 
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Augustine College, Storer College, Tillotson 
College, Tougaloo College, Tuskegee Institute, 
Virginia Union University, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, and Xaxier University; and these 14 land- 
grant institutions: Aleorn A. and M. College, 
Arkansas A. M. and N. School, Colored A. and 
N. University (Okla.), Dover State College, 
Florida A. and M. College, Kentucky State Co! 
lege, Lincoln University (Mo.), North Carolina 
A. and T. College, Prairie View State College, 
Princess Anne College, South Carolina State A. 
and M. College, Southern University and Me- 
chanical College, Tennessee State A. and I. Col- 
lege, and Virginia State College; and the fol- 
lowing five four-year teachers colleges: Bluefield 
State Teachers College, Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers, Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College, Miner Teachers College, and 
Winston-Salem Teachers College. 

Inbreeding in the 47 colleges ranged from 
zero to 54 per cent. Since their combined facul- 
ties numbered 1,835 persons, of whom 413 were 
employed by their alma maters, 22.5 per cent 
of the total were inbred. The median inbreed- 
ing was 17 per cent, and an unweighted average 
of the inbreeding in all 47 schools was 17 per 
cent. 

A frequency distribution of percentages of 
inbreeding showed a tendency toward the lower 
classes in the distributions. Seven colleges em 
ployed no graduates: these were all smaller col- 
leges than the average, having a mean faculty 
of 23, as compared to a mean of 39 for all 47 
colleges. Twelve colleges had faculties of 
which graduates composed one to ten per cent; 
eight, 11 to 20 per cent. Nine had 21 to 30 
per cent inbred; six had 31 to 40 per cent; and 
four had 41 to 50 per cent. Only one college 
had more than 50 per cent; this one had re- 
eruited 54 per cent of its faculty from gradu- 
ates. 

Of the 47 colleges, 40 (85 per cent) had some 
inbreeding; seven (15 per cent) had none. 
Twenty-eight (60 per cent) had graduated more 
than 10 per cent of their faculties. Twenty 
(43 per cent) numbered more than 20 per cent 
of the faculties among their graduates. Eleven 
(23 per cent) had more than 30 per cent in- 
breeding. Five (11 per cent) had more than 40 
per cent; and one (2 per cent) had more than 
50 per cent. 
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Since there are few major lines separating the 
types of Negro colleges into groups, it might 
be supposed that there would be fairly uniform 
percentages of inbreeding among them. How- 
ever, this was not the ease. Dividing out the 
largest colleges and the smallest colleges for 
comparative purposes proved to be revealing. 

The seven largest colleges, whose faculties 
ranged from 71 to 127 members, had an average 
faculty of 93. Their combined faculties num- 
bered 653, of which 207, or 32 per cent, were 
employed by their alma maters. On the basis 
of the percentages of inbreeding in each, these 
largest colleges had a median of 31 per cent of 
the faculty inbred, with an unweighted mean 
percentage of 31 per cent. On all three above 
bases, these institutions employed considerably 
more graduates than the average of all the 
schools. 

It is not difficult to advance some explana- 
tions for this situation. To begin with, the 
larger colleges have more prestige. They have 
more funds, better curricula, and better facul- 
ties. Thus they are able to draw students from 
higher-income groups who will be able to go on 
for graduate work. The student’s outlook for 
jobs is likely to be broader, and his opportuni- 
ties for graduate-fellowship aid greater than in 
smaller colleges. Organized alumni bring pres- 
sure for the employment of graduates. The stu- 
dents see more opportunities for their growth 
and look forward to being employed there. If 
the large college is conscious of the need for 
“new blood,” it is likely to consider the large 
absolute number of outsiders as proof that there 
is sufficient new blood; whereas a large propor- 
tion of alumni-faculty members is more appar- 
ent in a small group. 

The nine smallest colleges (with faculties 
ranging from 14 to 19) had a mean faculty of 
16. Their total combined faculties numbered 
150, of whom 14, or 9 per cent, were teaching 
at the institution from which they graduated. 
They had a median of 6 per cent, and an un- 
weighted mean of 9 per cent, inbred. On all of 
these bases, the smallest schools were less prone 
to employ their own graduates. The fact that 
such colleges usually educate students for posi- 
tions in elementary and high schools may be a 
factor. Certainly it should be important that 
the mass of graduates from these institutions 
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are too poor to finance graduate work and too 
lacking in influence to obtain fellowship aid. In 
addition to this, such colleges are often too 
limited in curricula or too poorly equipped to 
prepare a student for graduate work. In pass- 
ing, it may be worthy of observation that these 
considerations may apply to the Negro college 
in general in sufficient foree to explain their 
smaller amount of inbreeding, as compared with 
Dean Cleland’s sample. 

Since 14 of the original 17 Negro land-grant 
colleges were included in the 47 institutions rep- 
resented, they were examined to see in what re- 
spect they departed from the average of the 
other colleges. Their combined faculties num- 
bered 710; of these, 127 (18 per cent) were 
inbred. They had an average faculty of 51, 
with a median inbreeding of 13 per cent, and an 
unweighted mean of 15 per cent inbred. Thus 
the land-grant colleges appear to be somewhat 
less inclined to employ their graduates than the 
Empirical 
observation indicated that inbreeding in the 
land-grant colleges was greatest in the agricul- 
tural and vocational departments. 


average of all the 47 institutions. 


The five teachers colleges included in this sur- 
vey comprised a small but fairly representative 
sample. The total faculty of these colleges was 
119, of which five members (4 per cent) were 
alumni of their employing institutions. The 
average faculty was 24, the median inbreeding 
one per cent, and the unweighted mean of in- 
breeding 5 per cent. Of all the groups con- 
sidered in this report, teachers colleges em- 
ployed the smallest proportion of their gradu- 
ates. The fact that their students enter with 
the intention of becoming elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers (as in the smaller ecol- 
leges) might be an explanation; besides, they 
are small colleges, subject to the influences set 
forth above in regard to such institutions. 

Considering the unique status of these Negro 
institutions in our total educational structure, 
as well as their historical background, inbreed- 
ing has grave implications. Perhaps the one 
point on which Negro colleges should center the 
greatest attention is that of placing sufficient 
stress upon scholarship when bringing back 
alumni as faculty members. They must be care- 
ful not to recall only those who are known to 
be “safe,” and who will aecept completely exist- 
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ing conditions. Such individuals add little or 
nothing to the growth of the college; they serve 
to keep it statie and to hold it back through 
their complacency. 
Hucu H. SMYTHE 
MaseL M. SMYTHE 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
JEFFERSON City, Mo. 
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BERRY, JOHN R. Current Conceptions of Democ- 
racy. Pp. vi+110. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1943. 
$1.85. 

This Ph.D. dissertation makes a unique contribution 
to the literature on the meaning of democracy. It 
reveals the major points of agreement and disagree 
ment in the interpretations of “ordinary” people who 
use the word, 

a 

INMAN, SAMUEL Guy, and C. E. CASTANEDA. A 
History of Latin America for Schools (Inter- 
American Series, edited by George I. Sanchez). 
Pp. xii+442. Illustrated. Maemillan. 1944. 
$3.20. 

In this four-way approach, the writers introduce the 
reader to the people of Latin America and to their 
land, its history, trade, and to cultural relations 
which the 20 southern republics have with one an- 
other. 

e 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H., and DoROTHEA C, LEIGH- 
TON. The Navaho Door—An Introduction to 
Navaho Life. Pp. xviii + 149. Illustrated. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38. 1944. 
$4.00. 

The research of these two physicians, consisting of 
living with the Navahos, traveling with them, visit 
ing their schools and hospitals, talking with the 
people who teach them and care for their sick and 
administer their affairs, not only will be an invalu- 
able guide book for the worker in the field but will 
appeal to everyone interested in American history 
primitive culture, and the Southwest. Strikingly 
illustrated. 

° 

NORBERG, KENNETH D. American Democracy and 
Secondary Education—A Study of Some Ten 
dencies and Conceptions of Youth Education in 
the United States, Pp. vi+130. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1943. $2.10. 

A Ph.D. study of certain dominant tendencies and 
conceptions of secondary education as an expression 
of the democratic ideal in this industrial society. 


OFFNER, HERMAN LEROY. Administrative Proce- 
dures for Changing Curriculum Patterns for 
Selected State Teachers Colleges—with Special 
Reference to New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Pp. viii+145. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1944, $2.10. 


In this Ph.D. study the writer recommends that col- 
lege administrators prepare faculty members for 
participation in curriculum-making; that students 
and representative public-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators be brought into the program for de- 
veloping curricula; and that administrative proce- 
dures for changing curriculum patterns be carefully 
evaluated every five years. 
7 


One Hundred and Twentieth Annual Report, for 
the Year Ending March 31, 1944, of the Institute 
of Living (formerly known as the Neuro-Psy- 
chiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat). Pp. 
47. Published by the institute. 1944. 


Report of Educational Department, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Pp. 31. Il- 
lustrated. Published by the union, 1710 Broad 
way, New York 19. 1944. 

* 


Work Leaders for Groups of Nonfarm Youth Em- 
ployed in Agriculture. Pp. 10. Prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, in consultation with the Extension Farm 
Labor Program, War Food Administration, and 
the Office of Education. Washington 25: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1944. 5¢. 

Discussing, for use in the Victory Farm Volunteers 
program, why work leaders are needed, what a work 
leader does, who can qualify for the job, where to 
look for work leaders, how to prepare work leaders, 
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For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 
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